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of war place belligerents on an equal footing with regard to
the passage of the Straits.
"H[is] M[ajesty's] Government would further observe that
the consent of Turkey would be a necessary preliminary to
any proposal. To put pressure upon Turkey at this moment
to make an arrangement which she might regard, however
unreasonably, as a menace to her interests would defeat what
we believe is the joint object of England and Russia, viz.: to
prevent the overthrow of the present Turkish Government,
and the confusion and anarchy which would probably result."
To soften Izvolski's reaction to this negative reply to his
overtures, Grey assured Izvolski, in a private letter, that
in insisting upon the difficulty of settling the question of
the Straits at that time, he was not motivated by any desire
to keep the Straits closed. On the contrary, he wrote, he
positively desired "to see an arrangement made, which will
open the Straits on terms which would be acceptable to
Russia and to the riverain States of the Black Sea, while
not placing Turkey or outside Powers at an unfair disad-
vantage. Some such arrangement seems to me essential to
the permanent establishment of good-will between Russia
and ourselves."6 Although disappointed, Izvolski could
not do anything but accept the defeat and return empty-
handed to Saint Petersburg. Ultimately, even his plan for
the conference came to naught on the opposition of Austria.
But while Aerenthal was thus not directly responsible
for Izvolski's defeat, the controversy between die two
statesmen had far-reaching consequences. It marked the
definite estrangement between Austria-Hungary and Rus-
sia, manifested in the immediate adoption by Russia of a
Balkan policy directed against Austria. While Izvolski did
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